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Delicious 
Amul] Cheese 
is milk 


(200g. of milk 
make 259. of 
Amul Cheese) 
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Amul! puts the concentrated goodness of milk 
into Amul Cheese—a delicious food that 


builds you up. Include some Amul Cheese in att cen 
your diet every day. Be cheesy. It's good for to make 25 g.of 


kids. Delightful for the family. Amul Cheese 
Keep some Amul Cheese handy. Eat it sliced— 
with bread, fruit or biscuits. Eat it grated— 
into soup, eggs, meat and vegetables. 

Eat it cooked—in a thousand and one dishes. 


Choose choice cheese—Amul please! 
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STREAMLINED 
ALL THE WAY 


3 BUY ONE TODAY 


AS A HOBBY MOTOR FoR YOUNG HOBBYISTS: 

AS A TOY MOTOR FOR Toy MANUFACTURERS : 
AS A MECCANO ACCESSoRY : 

NOVEL FEATURES: 


M The leads of the MINI-MOTOR are specially brought 
out of their housing for easy and instant connection 
to battery. 


@ Extra shaft lengths on both sides for 
convenient loading, 


@ Complete technical literature with every motor, % 
ACCESSORIES: 
@ Clamp with holes 2" apart — Plated and rustproof, 
@ Straight Edge Cam: Convert rotation to Vibration, 
@ Tapered Edge Cam: Convert rotation to adjustable 
Vibration, 
@ Rubber Coupler @ Plastic Coupler 
@ Wood screws and Machine screws with nuts, 


Working voltage 1.5 Volts to 3 Volts DC, 
orks on one or two ordinary torch cells. 


Price of Motor with Accessories Rs. 10.00 
all-inclusive by VPP direct from us or from your 
nearest Toy Dealer, 

TOY DEALERS : 


Trade enquiries invited. Attractive discounts for + 
dealers and Special discounts for 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORSHIP. Write to us today. 
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BINACA FLUORIDE 
prevents painful cavities 


and tooth decay. 
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Of what use are visionary ideas if 
they aren't communicated to the 
masses —electrifying them into 
action? 


At Jamshedpur good ideas are 
seldom allowed to die through 
inaction. A dramatic example of 
this is the Family Welfare Pro- 
gramme. 

Within three years of the start of 
the Programme in Jamshedpur, 
the number of people participat- 
ing in Group Discussions shot up 
by ten times. And obviously dis- 
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cussions resulted in conviction: 
the birth rate in Jamshedpur 
began to decline in 1965, 


What Tata Steel's Family Welfare 
Programme means to the people 
of Jamshedpur. 

Two modern Urban Family Plan- 
ning Centres plus six Maternity 
and Child Welfare Clinics give 
free contraceptives and advice on 
family planning. 

Vasectomy operations are per- 
formed at the two Urban Centres 
and atso at the Tata Main Hospital. 


For the Company's employees 
undergoing vasectomy, not only 
is the operation performed free, 
but a cash grant of Rs. 200/- is 
given in addition. As many as 
1,650 vasectomies were perform- 
ed between August and December 
last year. Cash incentives are also 
given to employees’ wives under- 
going tubectomy operations of 
loop insertions. 
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Parry's too, is a long,entrancing ° - 
story of concentrated effort. Started 
as a trading concern over 179 years 
ago, Parry's has, over the years, 
gradually widened its interests. Its ' 
record of expansion has given it 
new dimensions as a progressive - 
industrial force. 


E.I.D.-Parry is an industrial complex, 
covering Fertilisers, Pesticides, 


Hybria seeds, Sugar, Confectionery; * 
Chemicals, Engineering goods, 
Ceramics and Petro-chemicais. 
E.I.D.-Parry, with its specialised 
knowledge, technical know-how and 
long experience, is geared to play a 
leading role in national growth. 
E.I.D.-Parry'’s marketing 
organisation, with its after-sales 
service, is far-flung and dynamic. 
Parry's — pioneers in planned progress 


E.I.D.-PARRY LIMITED [L 


(Incorporated in England, Liability of members is limited.) 
Dare House, Madras-1 
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TEENAGERS AND ‘NATIONAL INTEGRATION’—4 


INNER DISCIPLINE 


ference to the Olympic Games 

caused by ‘student riots’. There 
have been other disturbances caused by 
students this year, but surely the Mexican 
students deserve a prize for getting the most 
worldwide attention. Normally when the 
police in any country put down student dis- 
turbances with the use of force, we tend to 
sympathise with the students. After all, they 
are young and idealistic. The rules are old 
and rigid. There must be some excuse for 
their resorting to violence. But this time most 
of us were impatient with the Mexican stu- 
dents. “The World Olympics are more im- 
portant,” we said. 


W HAVE ALL read of the inter- 


How often have we ourselves been guilty, 
however, of the same mistake? It is so easy 
to think that our personal wants and desires 
are the most important things in the world. 
As babies we cried when we wanted atten- 
tion and got picked up immediately. As we 
grew older we may have found that a little 
crankiness was enough to frighten our pa- 
rents and they would give us the toy or cho- 
colates or outing we desired. Some parents 
didn’t give in so easily, and that was when 
we started to learn—and dislike ?—disci- 
pline. At first, though, it was purely discipline 
imposed on us—‘‘No, you can’t go and play, 
it’s time to finish your homework.”’ 


But this is the critical period in the life 
of a teenager. For, within a very short time 
he or she must learn the reasons for this dis- 
cipline, must learn why these simple rules 
are necessary, must make them part of him- 
self or herself, For, after a certain age, no 
one is going to tell you what to do or when 
to do it. > 


Imagine yourself at college, looking ove 
the other students. Here’s Smita, hair 
combed, dress neat, waves to her friend 
across the dining room, She notices that the 
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water jug is needed down the table and 
passes it. She seems organised, all there, 
alert to others. On the other hand, here’s 

iri, rushing in ten minutes late. He gets 
mud on the trouserleg of his neighbour as 
he squeezes in and immediately shouts 
across to his friend over there, “Are yar 
...” Meanwhile he has reached across to 
grab the fruitbowl to make sure he gets his 
share. Exaggerated? Perhaps. But we've 
met people like Lahiri and we know he'll 
always be like that, He’s never learnt self- 
discipline. Smita, on the other hand, will 
always be a welcome addition to any group, 
whether for fun or work. 


* * * 


Pandit Nehru’s birthday is a very special 
time to think about inner discipline. For 
surely he had it, and his greatness lay not 
just in his inherited talents of mind and 
spirit but in the way he harnessed them and 
made them work in the service of the nation. 
Before Independence he inspired a genera- 
tion of young men and women to serve 
gladly in Gandhiji’s non-violent army by 
showing the most rigorous self-discipline him- 
self. After 1947, he led another generation 
‘condemned to hard labour’ in the work of 
rebuilding India. 


If you have become too used to good 
things and to having others make allowance 
for your needs and fancies, perhaps this is 
a good time to take a fresh look and ask 
yourself, “Do I have the inner discipline to 
set high standards for myself of workman- 
ship and of concern for others in all that I 
do?”’ Answer the question honestly and then 
work daily to strengthen that inner discipline, 
for you will have to lean on it all your life. 
In the words of the poet: 


To thine own self be true— 
And thou canst not be false to any man. 
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_ EASTERN EUROPE 
TODAY 


ITH the invasion of Czechoslo- 
W vakia at the end of August 

many people in India have 
been suddenly reminded that Europe 
was divided into two at the end of 
World War II. For the last few years 
we Indians had not paid attention to 
this division and, in fact, India was 
busy improving her trade and cultural 


contacts with countries both in Eastern et 


and Western Europe. But Europe is 
divided and there is still a lot of differ- 
ence between the two parts. 

Eastern Europe consists of those 
countries which were occupied by Rus- 
sia’s Red Army in 1945 and in which 
Communist Governments were estab- 
lished. In some of these countries 
Russia’s troops are still there. Thus, 
there are 175,000 Russian troops in East 
Germany, 20,000 in Poland, 30,000 in 
Hungary and now 200,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia. Western Europe consists of the 
other European countries—Holland, 
Belgium, France, West Germany and 
Italy, plus Spain and Portugal at one 
end of the continent and the Nordic 
countries—Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
end Finland at the other end. 

To understand why there is an East 
Germany and a West Germany and 
why there is a ‘wall’ between Eastern 
and Western Europe, it is necessary to 
go back into History and to look at 
European geography. You will always 
find that politics can be explained quite 
easily with the help of a map. For all 
the centuries since Peter the Great es- 
tablished a Russian Empire with its 
Capital at Moscow, the rulers of Russia 
have been seen as a threat to Europe. It 
was because they always had a vast 
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land area into which they could safely 
retreat, great resources of population, 
and people who had no direct contact 
with the outside world. The Russian 
rulers could, at will, descend upon Cen- 
tral Europe whenever it was weak. All 
the same, there were periods when, due 
to quarrels in Moscow, it was possible 
for the Kings of Poland and Austria or 
even Sweden to occupy parts of North- 
ern and Western Russia. 

In 1933 Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many and started to create a powerful 
German army. In 1938 he occupied 
Czechoslovakia to ‘protect’ the Ger- 
man-speaking people there and was 
able to get the approval of the British 
and the French leaders to this, because 
they were not militarily strong at that 
time. A year later, Hitler and Stalin, 
the dictator of the U.S.S.R., signed an 
agreement which pledged Germany 
and Soviet Russia to cooperate with 
each other. Many people were surprised 
at this but the reasons became clear 
very soon. On September 1, 1939 Hit- 
ler invaded Poland and occupied half 
of it within 10 days. On September 17, 
the Russian Red Army invaded Poland 
from the East and occupied the other 
half of it. At the same time, the small 
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coastal countries north of Poland along 
the Baltic Sea—Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania—all ‘accepted’ Soviet protection. 
(These three States are now considered 
to be part of the USSR.) At the same 
time, Russia demanded that Finland 
permit Russian troops to be stationed 
there. The Finns refused and were at- 
tacked in force on October 14. To 
€éveryone’s surprise, it took until March 
13, 1944 before Finland surrendered. 
(Meanwhile, Hitler had invaded Bel- 
gium and Holland and almost comple- 
tely conquered France.) 


These Russian actions cannot be ex- 
plained in connection with belief in 
“Socialism” or ‘“‘Communism”’, but only 
as a way of providing to the USSR a 
buffer zone between its boundaries and 
the rest of German-occupied Europe. 


In June 1941, Hitler invaded Russia 
and until the German Armies were 
beaten the Russian people had to en- 
dure great hardships. Fifteen cities, 
1710 towns, 65,000 kilometers of rail- 
way line, hundreds of factories, etc. 
were destroyed and 15 million Russians 
died during World War II. As a result, 
Russia became an ally of England, 
USA and France in the struggle against 
Germany, and at the conferences held 
between the leaders of these countries, 
arrangements were made as to how the 
world would be divided up when peace 
came again. At the Teheran Conference 
in December 1943, it was decided that 
the Russian conquests in Finland and 
upto the Baltic Sea would be confirmed, 
and that a large portion of Eastern Po- 
land was to be handed over to the USSR. 
In exchange, the Western boundary of 
Poland would be moved up to the Oder 
river in Germany, thus giving Poland 
some German provinces in exchange for 
the provinces handed over to. Russia. 
At a later conference at Yalta, the final 
one attended by the war leaders, Prime 
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Minister Winston Churchill of Britain, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt of the 
USA and Stalin, the occupation zones 
in Germany were decided. As ‘‘repara- 
tions” or war compensation, the Rus- 
sians were given one-third of the Ger- 
man Navy and merchant marine and 
allowed to take out factories from their 
zone of Germany as well as from Fin- 
land, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
which had been “liberated” from the 
Germans by the Red Army. __ 

After World War II the Russian lead- 
ers’ most urgent concern was to make 
what would be a big buffer zone between 
it and the non-communist world. The 
Russian people were now poorer than 
ever and might easily have been per- 
suaded to give up communism if free 
contact had been allowed between them 
and the people of the West European 
societies in Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
France and post-war Germany. 

So, the conquered territories of East 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria had to become the 
buffer zone whether they liked it or not. 
For many years after the war they were 
weak and tired, and did not care 7 9 


Teenage boys and girls in Czechoslovakia learning the 
Morse Code for radio messages. , 
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Facts and Figures 


Area 
Country (Sq. miles) Population 
Poland 120,000 30 million 
Rumania 91,000 18:5) 37 


42,000 V5) 77 
49,000 14 u 
Hungary 36,000 10 w 
Bulgaria 43,000 Ad 


HE East Germans have the highest 
J standard of living, $565 per head 
per year, and the Czechs are close 
behind with $543. Both these countries had 
thriving industries before the war, so they 
have done better than the other countries 
where the farms were taken over by govern- 
ment as ‘'collectives’’ and then gradually re- 
turned to private owners for more efficient 
farming. Today in Poland hardly 1% are 
collective farms, 

France, with a per head income of $1,100 
per year, an area of 212 thousand square 
miles and a population of 46 millions, is a 
giant by East European standards. Even 
West Germany is richer, having a per capita 
income of $762 with a population of 54 
million and an area of 96 thousand square 
miles. The USSR looms over all these na- 
tions. It has 218 million people and an area 
of 8.6 million square miles (seven times the 
size of India). Its per-capita income of $950 
does not reflect the standard of living of the 
people, but rather the overall size of its eco- 
nomy. By contrast, India’s per capita income 
is estimated at $75, 

Since World War II, the countries of East 
Europe have built up their industries, espe- 
cially Rumania, Bulgaria and Poland, which 
were mostly farmland before. Today Poland 
has efficient ship building works and manu- 
factures machinery of all kind, The Polish 
astronomer Copernicus was the first to make 
a model of how the earth travels around the 
sun; the Observatory at Lwov and other 
Polish universities have been famous for 
centuries, The Poles have a strong sense of 
cultural nationality, like the French, and it is 
supported by the fact that they are mostly 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand. was 
carved out of the northern provinces of the 
old Austria-Hungarian Empire in 1918. Bo- 
hemia, where the Czechs live, is the western 
half. The statue of King Wenceslaus of 
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The country-women of Poland like to decorate their 
traditional dress with fancy needle work, 


Bohemia, the saint, is in the centre of the 
biggest Square in Prague, the capital. Bohe- 
mian glass ware (‘‘cut-glass’”), hand-blown 
and hand-carved, has been famous for cen- 
turies, Czechoslovakia specialised in machine 
tools and tractors and cars, and the names, 
Skoda (cars) and Bata (shoes) became 
known around the world for quality long be- 
fore World War II. The Eastern half of 
Czechoslovakia is, of course, the province 
of the Slovaks, which is not so industrialised. 
The old castles near the towns and on 
wooded hilltops remind the visitor of past 
days when large areas were ruled by landed 
lords who owed allegiance to the Emperor 
in Vienna. 


8 &° EASTERN EUROPE TODAY 

Since 1953 they have tried to change 
this, but each time there is a revolt, the 
Red Army is there to stop it. Eastern 
Europe will be released only when a 
buffer is not needed any more, when 
Russian leaders are sure that it is safe 
to allow their own people to talk to 
non-communists and to see how other 
countries live. This may not happen for 
a very long time. 
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NEnIRU 


The 
Golden 


Years 


No world leader and statesman has combined such seriousness and high sense of pur- 
pose with a light-hearted spirit and the sheer joy of adventure. This article is written 
specially for those of you who do not remember Nehru as the dynamic young man he was 


in the 30s and 40s. 


HERE ARE MANY people today 
who remember Nehru when he 
was at the peak of his popularity. 

And each one of them testifies to the 
magnetism that this man had over the 
masses. It was an awe-inspiring thing 
to see a mammoth crowd moved to 
adoration in front of him. His usually 
sombre face would light up with a ra- 
diant smile. He would ask quiet, inter- 
ested questions in a low voice. Some- 
times he would laugh and make a hum- 
orous remark. A mass of humanity 
would look trustingly to him for inspi- 
ration and guidance. 

Millions of Indians, who never got a 
chance to see him up close, also remem- 
ber Nehru. A man who was one of the 
greatest freedom fighters of our genera- 
tion, an outstanding statesman whose 
services to the cause of human freedom 
are unforgettable. A man with a love of 
liberty, not merely for his own people 
but for all of the world. He believed 
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in the liberty of all without distinction 
of class, creed or country. 

To understand Nehru and the im- 
pact he made on the country, it is neces- 
sary to learn more about his childhood, 
youth and the environment in which he 
grew up. Nehru’s father, Motilal Nehru 
was a wealthy lawyer in Allahabad 
City. When Nehru was a boy Motilal 
bought a huge house and called it 
Anand Bhawan which means ‘the home 
of happiness’. It had a beautiful garden, 
a stable of horses and an indoor pool. 

By nature Motilal was an aristocrat. 
His magnificent presence coupled with 
an imperious manner drew admiration 
from his son. His son remembers how 
as a boy he used to peep into the room 
where his father sat nearly every even- 
ing surrounded by his friends. Motilal’s 
robust talk, his great echoing laugh, 
his vitality and strength fascinated his 
son. One day Jawaharlal saw his father 
drinking a glass of red wine. Horrified 
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he ran to his mother and told her that 
his father was drinking blood! 


In May 1905 the Nehru family went 
to England and Jawaharlal joined Har- 
row in the Christmas term. Many years 
later Nehru recalled his Harrow days 
to his niece, Nayantara. While discuss- 
ing the book ‘Byron’ by Andre Mau- 
rois, Nehru said, “I have a link with 
Byron. We went to the same school 
and college: Harrow and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” 


“I should love to have known 
Byron,” Tara said. “Wouldn’t you?” 

“No,” replied Nehru emphatically, 
“T don’t think so. I find it difficult to 
like him. He was so amazingly selfish 
and self-centred... .” 


By 1927, when Nehru toured Europe 
with his father, visiting Moscow briefly, 
his political, economic and social ideas 


As Barrister-at-Law in London, im 1912. 
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had set in a rigid mould. There was one 
thing unique about Nehru: he did not 
change his mind quickly on political, 
economic or social matters. This stub- 
born continuity of his thought and feel- 
ing prevented him from siding with 
either of the two giant world powers of 
the day: U.S.A. and Russia. Nehru’s 
father believed in no ism but realism. 
Nehru’s thinking on the other hand 
was clouded by a great many isms and 
during the last years of his power some 
of his views became outdated and his 
intellectual rigidity prevented him from 
making sweeping changes the country 
needed. 


Nevertheless, Nehru and other mem- 
bers of his family were a great force 
that swept the country to freedom in 
the turbulent days of the forties. That 
he—with Mahatma Gandhi—helped 
to bring this gigantic country to free- 
dom without a war is now too well 
known. This is what Mahatma Gandhi 
said of him in their early association: 


‘In bravery, Jawaharlal is not to be 
surpassed. Who can excel him in the 
love of the country? He is pure as a 
crystal; he is truthful beyond suspi- 
cion. He is a knight sans peur, sans 
reproche. The nation is safe in his 
hands!’ 


Like all men, however, Nehru had 
Gefects. By nature impulsive and asser- 
tive, he had imagination, courage and 
initiative but his greatest deficiencies 
were the mistakes he made with res- 
pect to people. He was not always 
good at judging character, for instance. 
Emotionally, he was easily carried 
away. He did not suffer fools gladly and 
was impatient with those who disagreed 
with his basic beliefs. He despised sy- 
cophants* and did not take to flattery 
eer 34 


*flatterers 
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I DON’T KNOW WHY Mother wanted 
to have this party. It isn’t as if I like parties. 
I hate them! All those people, who are pop- 
ular and have friends, stand around talking 
to one another and the shy ones, like Preetam, 
Shashi and myself look foolish and embarras- 
sed, And who wants to meet girls anyway? 
Most of them are so drippy and sentimental! 

With Mother it is always Sunil. 

“Look at Sunil—he is so good at sports.” 

“Look at Sunil—how popular he is with 
everyone!” 

“Look at Sunil—what a charming host he 
makes!” 

Father once told me that people were of 
two kinds—the Sailboat kind and the Row- 
boat kind. Sunil is the Sailboat kind. He 
seems to sail smoothly through life, He just 
goes forward, day by day, at the same brisk 
speed, Me? I am afraid that I am the Row- 
boat kind—I flounder ground like a rowboat 
without an oar. Half the time I spend won- 
dering whether or not I should do something 
and the other half I am wondering if I did 
the right thing. 

Shashi and I were in the library when it 
happened. Sunil came in from the playground. 
It was quite apparent that he had been play- 
ing cricket with his gang. He was wearing 
his school blazer and cap. He and a few of 
his admirers walked in and gathered around 
the magazine rack. Flipping through the 
magazines they laughed and joked. As soon 
as the librarian returned to his desk, they 
made an exit in a flurry of shouts and laugh- 
ter. 

Both Shashi and I watched as Sunil con- 
ducted this performance which, everybody 
knew, was for our benefit—the bookworms. 

“What are you thinking of so intently?” I 
asked. 
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Deepak not only hated parties but he 
felt that he had nothing in common 
with Sunil—until the day of the party 
itself! 


“Envying Sunil,” Shashi said, “He seems 
so brisk and confident.” 

“Yes, I feel the same way,” I said. “He is 
so chirpy and jubilant while I can’t even de- 
cide whether or not to give that party my 
mother wants me to give, I feel such a flop 
at parties!” 


It would have been nice if Shashi had 
contradicted me but, of course, he did not. He 
is too honest for that. 

“The worst part of this whole party is that 
I have to invite Sunil. My mother’s under 
the curious impression that Sunil and I are 
great friends.” 

“Why?” 

“She and Sunil’s mother are friends from 
their college days. And since they are such fri- 
ends she assumes we are.” 


“Maybe he’s not such a show-off as he 
seems to be,’’ Shashi said. “Anyway, I think 
you should invite him and see what happens.” 

And then we went back to our homework. 

When I got home from school that evening 
I noticed that mother had just driven into 
the porch of our home, She waved to me— 
indicating with her eyes that I should help 
her bring in the shopping bags. I carried three 
or four parcels for her and dumped them on 
the dining table. 

“Look what I got for you!” Mother ex- 
claimed and handed me a packet, Out drop- 
ped twenty beautifully-printed party invita- 
tion cards. 

“Here are the invitations,” she said. “You 
can invite twenty of your friends, more if you 
like. And don’t forget Sunil! I just talked to 
Shielu this morning on the telephone. She 
says that Sunil is quite eager to come to the 
party.” 

“That’s nice,” I said, and took the invi- 
tations up to my room. My mother followed 
me up. 

“Shielu says that Sunil has a wonderful 
book of party games,” Mother went on. “She’s 
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going to bring it over when we go to the 
coffee-party tomorrow. Then we'll select a few 
games to play...” 


“Right-O, Ma!” I said and then dropped 
onto my bed exhausted, 


Obviously, Mother was one of those Sail- 
boat types, I thought to myself. Duppy, my 
brother who is in college, is also the Sailboat 
type. At twenty he is already earning money 
by selling short stories to magazines! Once I 
told Daddy that it was people like Duppy 
and Mummy who get along in life, But Dad 
doubted that. He said that things stick to 
people who plod and work hard. They even- 
tually make use of their experience. 


THE NEXT FEW DAYS the chatter at 
the dining table centred around the party, It 
was quite evident that Mother was more ex- 
cited about the party than anyone else. 


“Do you remember Sunil’s last party?” 
Mother asked. “Shielu says it was great fun!” 


“Tt was alright,” I said and changed the 
subject. 


I did not like to mention it but it was not 
‘alright’. I remembered Sunil’s party like a 
kind of nightmare. Oh, most of the guests had 
fun but the shy and quiet ones like me sat 
around on the outskirts waiting for someone 
to talk to them, It was such a relief when 
Sunil shouted, “OK, everybody let’s eat!’. 
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Of course Sunil tried to play one of the 
games I had suggested. But that game turned 
out to be the most miserable of the lot! And 
I had wished the floor could open and swallow 
me up. 


As the days progressed Sunil relayed more 
and more suggestions for the party, Every 
day Aunty Shielu and mother would have a 
long telephone conversation. And after these 
marathon sessions Mother would always say, 
“Sunil says you should play this game...” 
or “Sunil suggests why not have that game 
...” And nearly always they were quite good 
suggestions! 

AT LAST THE day of the party dawned 
bright and clear. By the evening I was sure 
it would be a success. I knew it would be 
lively for Sunil’s games were funny, and his 
other ideas made for conversation. I also 
knew it would be an easy evening for those 
boys and girls who weren’t party people be- 
cause I had requested Mother to be on a 
lookout for those guests who might sit around 
on the outskirts looking lost. I told her that 
she was to introduce them to the more pop- 
ular boys and girls or give them little chores 
to do to keep them occupied. 


But I had no idea how much fun it would 
actually be. By seven-thirty our drawing 
room was filled with talk and laughter. Moth- 
er was there but Dad, of course, had escaped 
one did not know where. The entertaining 
was left to me while Mother remained in the 
background. 

Of course, when Sunil arrived there was 
a shout of approval from some of the guests. 
He looked scrubbed and handsome. Imme- 
diately on arrival he walked up to me and 
shook my hand heartily. We chatted a bit 
and then I asked him to take over the games. 
This, of course, pleased him no end. 


AFTER MOST OF the guests had gone I 
looked around to see who was left. Only 
Shashi and Sunil. Shashi was talking to moth- 
er at the far end of the room and Sunil was 
walking straight towards me. 


“May I help you?” he asked. I was pulling 
down the decorations. 


“Sure,” I said. 


“It was a grand party, Deepak,” he said, 
“I hope I did not interfere too much. I just 
have to say this, I hope you don’t hate me 
for all the ideas Mum related to you. You 
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A Young Girl’s Story 


How We Climbed 


Mrigthuni Peak 


Bhagwandas 


This was not only the first Girl Guide Ex- 
pedition that had succeeded in climbing the 

igthuni Peak in the Himalayas at an al- 
titude of 22,390 feet but the first team of 
women to do so. Members of the team were 
Khurshid Umrigar, 25, Sudha Nerurkar, 31, 
Sharda Kedar, 32, Usha Sarpeshkar, 22, 
Durga Gurung, 19, and Rani Bhagwandas, 
19. The team was led by Mrs. Joyce Dun- 
sheath, a Girl Guide Commissioner from the 
United Kingdom. Tashi, a sherpa, and Miss 
Bhagwandas were the only two members of 
the team who reached the peak, 


A ND SO WE MOVED ON—walk, walk 
and walk—until at last we saw Nanda Devi 
standing up against the sky surrounded by 
many, many small peaks. We tried to guess 
which one was Mrigthuni. I do not know 
but I think our faces fell a little—viewing as 
we did those challenging peaks. One of our 
sherpas spontaneously said, “Don’t worry, 
Didi! After having cheerfully surmounted 
all difficulties till now—you all will certainly 
climb those peaks!"" This was the most en- 
couraging and the sweetest little speech we 
had heard and it automatically made us put 
our chins up. 

That night was very cold as we were 
quite close to the glacier and we were nearly 
frozen. We had hoped to establish our base 
camp the next day but when we checked 
our maps we found to our horror that we 
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by 
Rani 


were on the wrong track. Instead of follow- 
ing the river-course we had gone higher up 
into the glacier Moraine. What made it 
worse, it was not possible to climb down the 
Moraine on account of loose and treacher- 
cus rocks and we had to retrace our steps 
all along, 


Following the right course we finally 
found ourselves on the top of a steep slope. 
The loud silence of the area was shattered 
by a shriek of delight from Khurshid. Rush- 
ing up to share it with her we could hardly 
stop ourselves echoing her cry of delight— 
for there stood Mrigthuni in all its grandeur, 
welcoming and at the same time challenging 
us. 


When the sun had set that night it was bit- 
ing cold, and Usha, Durga, Khurshid and 
myself managed to squeeze into a mid-tent. 
It was such fun trying to get settled that the 
cold was soon forgotten, Getting into our 
cold sleeping-bags was like getting into an 
ice-cold shower and we let out such squeals 
that | am sure we frightened even the ‘Yeti’ 
away. 

The going now was, by no means, 
smooth, Not only did we have to tackle ups 
and downs but we also had to be extra care- 
ful as the snow was in some places deep and 
in other places crisp. Soon we came to a flat 
piece of land where we found traces to in- 
dicate that a party had once camped here. 
Since our sherpas knew that some tins of 
kerosene oil were buried here and kerosene 
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oil was at the moment more valuable than 
gold, a treasure hunt began. The sherpas 
went about poking their ice-axes deep into 
the snow and one of them struck against a 
tin and, hey, presto, we had found one tin 
of kerosene! The kerosene was intact but 
the tin began to leak so much that we had 
to transfer the contents into another tin and 
proceed on. 


’ 

After pitching the advance base-camp at 
the foot of Mrigthuni our leader, Khurshid 
and myself and two sherpas roped ourselves 
up and went to recky the area. Having 
found that there were open crevasses on the 
one side and avalanches on the other, we 
took the middle path. To our surprise, how- 
ever, we found as we went higher that the 
snow was soft and we were sinking in deep- 
er and deeper. So after reckying the area 
we got back to camp, 


This day was exceptionally warm, and 
poor Sudha and Sharda were actually pant- 
ing when they came to us loaded with hot 
chapathis—enough to last us for two days. 
Meanwhile, Usha and Durga had unearthed 
all the firewood left behind by the last party 
and carried it down to base-camp, as carry- 
ing this down was easier than searching for 
firewood lower down. Everyone, except 
Mrs. Dunsheath, Khurshid and myself, left 


the advance base-camp for the base-camp. 


The three of us made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible in the small tent. Only 
one of us could lie down in order to leave 
a little niche for cooking our food. We 
heated the soup and then made one great 
blunder. We opened the prawn-tin first, and 
since we had no water to wash the vessel, 
everything else cooked in it smelt of prawns. 
It was quite an ordeal drinking tea smelling 
of prawns. Washing we found more fun 
than cooking as snow had to be rubbed on 
to take away as much of the grease as pos- 
sible. This was quite a job and made our 
fingers absolutely numb, but we enjoyed it 
all the same. 


We retired to bed early but not to sleep. 
As we lay cosily in our sleeping-bags Mrs. 
Dunsheath regaled us with her past experi- 
ences in the mountains. It was quite late 
when we fell into a deep sleep. 


The next day, accompanied by sherpas 
Tashi and Gialbu, the three of us set off for 
Camp I. Our progress became slow upon 
reaching the crevasse area. Since we did not 
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Trekking slowly across the frozen desert 


have crampons yet, we had to cut steps and 
execute long jumps to avoid invisible cre- 
vasses. We finally pitched our tent at 18,000 
ft. and halted for the night. All the other 
sherpas left for the base-camp and only 
Tashi stayed with us. 


Early next morning we left the camp site 
for another recky to set up Camp II which 
we hoped to establish nearer the peak. We 
reckied two possible routes we could take: 
the nearer one was more dangerous because 
of avalanches on either side; the round- 
about route which took us over the ice-wall 
was a better one. The snow was very deep 
and our socks were soaking wet and our 
shoes were frozen stiff. We thought we had 
done enough for the day and so returned to 
camp. The only food we had with us was 
some dehydrated vegetables, Since we ex- 
pected Usha and Durga to bring some fresh- 
ly cooked hot food we put off cooking the 
dehydrated vegetables. We spent the whole 
afternoon trying to amuse ourselves and for- 
get the hunger. But finally we gave in to our 
hunger and began to cook the dehydrated 
vegetables. We now found that we had for- 
gotten to bring pepper and salt! Mrs. Dun- 
sheath was the only one who did it full just- 
ice. 


According to plan, Usha and Durga were 
to advance and set up Camp II but Mrs. 
Dunsheath now thought that Khurshid and 
I should be the first party to make the as- 


sault on the peak. So we two and Sherpas 
= 36 
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The Silent Genius Who 


Explained Heredity 


MENDEL 


In a way, the real pioneer of the secre behind the present day miracle of hybrid 
seeds is Johann Mendel. To him the overpopulated and hungry nations of the world 
owe their gratitude, For, in 1865 he laid he scientific foundation. 


century, the scientific world was rocked 

by controversies centred on Darwin's 
The Origin of Species*. Darwin's whole 
theory of evolution—the survival of the fit- 
test—rested on the fact that in animals and 
plants the parents passed on their character- 
istics to their offspring. But no one could 
explain how this process, called heredity, 
actually worked. In particular, what hap- 
pened when different characters combined? 
Why did some characteristics disappear for 
generations, and others ‘come from 
nowhere’ ? 

The first real answers to these questions 
were discovered by Gregor Johann Mendel, 
an Austrian monk. 

Mendel was born in 1822 in Brno 
(Brunn), then the capital of the Czech pro- 
vince of Moravia. His main experiments 
were conducted in his monastery gardens 
from 1853 to 1864, and he published the 
results in 1865. But it wasn't till 1900, 
18 years after his death, that biologists came 
to understand and appreciate his great dis- 
coveries. Thereafter, Mendel’s theories 
gained ground and soon became as impor- 
tant to Biology as Darwin's hypothesis. In 
fact Mendel’s Laws of Heredity made it 


N THE LATTER HALF of the 19th 


*See Sunshine, November and December 67, for a 
full description of how Charles Darwin came to 
write this famous book. 
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possible for Genetics to develop as a new 
Science. 

As a youth Mendel read Darwin's first 
notes on his 1831-36 voyage to the South 
seas. An interest in Biology was born, and 
Mendel soon became fascinated by the prob- 
lem of heredity. 

Among the vegetables grown in the 
monastery garden for the monks’ table were 
peas, and it was the pea that Mendel chose 
for his experiments, Following Darwin's ex- 
ample, he was going to build his scientific 
knowledge on close and continuous observa- 
tion, not guess work as most ‘scientists’ did 
in those days, But, unlike Darwin, he was 
going to control the process he watched, in- 
stead of allowing all of nature to speak to 
him. 

Mendel made a wiser approach than his 
predecessors by concentrating his attention 
on just certain pairs of characteristics, in- 
stead of worrying about heredity as a whole. 
His first task was to grow varieties that were 
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(T) (1) t----F 
ls 
T(T)(T)t 


A cross between a pure Tall—T—and a pure Short— 
t—varieties produces only impure or hybrid tall— 
(T)—varieties in the first generation (F,) but differ- 
ent varieties in the later generations (F: and Fs), 
The previous chart is another way of representing the 
results of different crosses between T and t varieties, 
See picture and details on the right, 


t----F, 


‘pure’, i.e. they always developed such char- 
acteristics as having tall vines (or only short 
ones), having red flowers (or only white 
ones), having yellow seeds (or only green 
ones) and so on. 

He then cross-bred_ these pure varieties, 
combining, for example, tall vines (T) with 
short ones (t). The offspring of this cross he 
called the F, generation. 

Perhaps, Mendel thought the characters 
would mix. Instead, all the hybrid peas from 
the tall-and-short cross grew tall. And all the 
hybrids from the red-white cross had red 
flowers, while all those from the yellow- 
green cross had plump yellow seeds. 

Still, the missing characteristics were not 
lost, as Mendel soon proved by inter-breed- 
ing his hybrid yellow peas. In more than 
8000 offspring in the next generation (which 
he called F,), about three-fourths were yel- 
low and one-fourth green. Similarly, there 
were three tall F, vines for each short one. 

Why three to one instead of half and half? 
The answer became clear when the F, peas 
were taken one generation further. The green 
F, proved to be pure for it never gave any- 
thing but green seeds, And one out of every 
three ‘yellow’ F, was also pure, for it also 
gave only yellow seeds in later generations. 
The other two yellow F. turned out, how- 
ever, to be hybrids just like all of the F, 
generation. Evidently they had_ inherited 
both yellowness and greenness, though only 
the yellow characteristic showed. Yellow- 
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1. Law of Unit , , 
Characters. Each §- la 

character is inheri- 

ted independently 


of other characters, Pure tall Pure short 


and pure stock eas ay 
} y 


breeds true. Tall 
Pure tall Pure short 


plants, for instance, 


produce tall off- 
spring, and short 
plants produce 
short offspring. ‘ 


Il. Law of Domi- 
nance. When pure- 
bred plants with 
unlike characters 
are crossed (as, for 
instance, tall peas 
with short peas), the 
dominant character 
(in this case, tall. 
ness) appears in the 
first generation, But 
these hybrids all 
contain and transmit ; 
the recessive char-, 
acter of shortness 


All tall hybrid offspring * 


fag an 


25% 
50% 


pure hybrid pure 
toll tall short 
. Ratio is 3 tall to 1 short 


ness he called the dominant characteristic 
and greenness the recessive, Similarly tall- 
ness is dominant and shortness is recessive, 


The basic facts of Mendel’s laws are sum- 
marised in the illustration, but they can 
hardly convey any idea of the immense 
amount of manual labour and written rec- 
ord-keeping that must have been required 
of Mendel. He kept separately the records 
of the offspring of every plant, keeping these 
records for at least three generations! More- 
over, he had to be sure that pollination only 
occurred according to the requirements of 
his experiment. This meant keeping each 
plant separate and covered, 

ese experiments were begun in 1856, 
three years before the appearanc of Darwin's 
book. Mendel’s experiments led to his dis- 
covery of the fundamental laws of heredity, 
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and, subsequently, to the Science of Genetics. 
Unfortunately, the small circle of scientists 
to whom Mendel presented the results of his 
long investigations and experiments in 1865 
was unable to foresee the vast practical ap- 
plications his work had. Indeed, a whole 
generation had passed before Mendel was 
rightly acclaimed by the world of science 
as the Father of Heredity and Genetics. 
That he lived and worked in a monastery 
and sought no rewards for his work may 
have been the reason why other scientists 
ignored Mendel’s pioneering experiments. 
On his part, he did not let the Abbey walls 
keep him from knowledge of the march of 
science outside. Among his papers were 
found, for example, some of Darwin's early 
writings. On these he had made many mar- 
ginal notes and comments which showed 
that he had been able to leap to conclusions 


that had escaped Darwin himself. ai )9)% 


HAVE FUN WITH MATHEMATICS by 
J. C. W. Rust. IBH Publishing Co., Bombay. 
102 Pages. Rs, 3.50. 


Mathematics is not just a matter of num- 
bers, letters and lines. It is full of ideas, full 
of logic, Most of you, who think ‘Maths’ a 
confusing and often too complicated a subject, 
can now spend some enjoyable moments on 
this fascinating subject treated here with 
lightness and humour. Having fun with 
Mathematics, however, is not a new idea. The 
ancient civilizations of India, China, Egypt, 
Arabia and Greece have left records of ma- 
thematical stories and puzzles which prov- 
ided immense enjoyment to the intelligent 
people of those days, 

J. C. W. Rust, an educationalist who has 
taught mathematics in several countries, now 
brings to you a book full of fun—crazy logic, 
humourous poems, thought-provoking prob- 
lems and puzzlers, magic numbers—all pack- 
ed to gether in this hard-bound, durable little 
book, a welcome addition to your bookshelf. 


ATTENTION, BOMBAY READERS! 


The Road Safety Patrol, North Zone, 
Bombay, is organising a special MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT EVENING for the 
Gujarat Relief Fund. 

Contact the Road Safety Patrol, St. 
Theresa’s High School, Bandra (Tele: 
532273) for details. 
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N FORMER DAYS travellers in India 

used all the old means of locomotion; 

they went on foot, on horseback, in carts, 
wheel-barrows, palanquins, on men’s backs, 
in coaches, and so on. But at the time this 
story took place steamboats were plying /on 
the Indus and the Ganges, and one could 
cross the peninsula from Bombay to Calcutta 
by rail in the short space of three days, 

This railway does not cross India in a 
straight line. The distance between Bombay 
and Calcutta as the crow flies is not more 
than one thousand to eleven hundred miles: 
trains of average speed would not take three 
Gays to cross it; but the distance is increased 
by a third, at least, by going round as far as 
Allahabad in the north. 

The passengers of the Mongolia landed at 
half-past four, and the train Mr. Fogg was 
planning to take would leave Bombay for 
Calcutta at eight exactly. 

So Mr. Fogg, after saying good-bye to his 
whist partners, left the liner, sent his servant 
to make a few purchases, giving him strict 
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See VISIT 
TO INDIA 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


The wealthy Englishman, Phileas Fogg and 
his French servant, Passepartout, are on a 
trip around the world. The two are racing 
against time as the journey must be completed 
in eighty days since Mr. Fogg has wagered 
the sum of twenty thousand pounds that it 
can be done in this much time, At Suez Detec- 
tive Fix enters the scene. After talking to 
Passepartout he is conyinced that Mr. Fogg 
is in reality the bank thief who vanished from 
England with fifty five thousand pounds. He 
wires London to send him a warrant for his 
arrest. In the meanwhile he is shadowing F ogg 
and Passepartout in the hopes of getting a 
large prize being offered to the captor of the 
bank thief, Thus, Fogg, Passepartout, and 
Detective Fix are on the same ship bound for 
India. NOW READ ON... 


instructions to be at the station before eight, 
and with that regular step of his, made his 
way to the passport office. 

Very soon after, Mr. Fix left the Mongolia, 
and hurried to the head-quarters of the Bom- 
bay police, where he made himself known as 
a detective. He then explained the nature of 
the business which had been entrusted to him, 
his position with respect to the supposed cul- 
prit, and inquired whether a warrant had been 
received from London. The answer was “no”. 
Of course, the warrant having been despatched 
after Fogg’s departure, could not have arrived 
by then. 

Fix was. sorely put out. He tried to per- 
suade the chief of the Bombay police to give 
him a warrant for Fogg’s arrest. This the 
chief of police would not do, as the case con- 
cerned the London police, which alone was 
empowered by law to issue a warrant. Fix 
did not insist; he realised that he must re- 
sign himself to wait for the warrant, but de- 
termined not to lose sight of Fogg for a mo- 
ment. 
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After receiving his master’s last orders on 
landing, Passepartout understood well that 
what had happened at Suez and Paris would 
happen at Bombay: that this was not the 
end of the journey. It would continue till 
Calcutta, and possibly further, And he began 
to wonder whether this wager of Mr, Fogg’s 
was not absolutely serious after all, and 
whether he who yearned for a life of peace 
was not really compelled by fate to move 
round the world in eighty days. 

Passepartout wandered around the streets 
of Bombay and then, by mistake, wandered 
into a Hindu shrine with his shoes on, One 
or two devout pilgrims, who happened to be 
in the temple, nabbed him by the ear and— 
to teach him a good lesson—locked him into 
a tiny room that made Passepartout think of 
the black hole of Calcutta. After an hour of 
fuming and raging the mischievous pilgrims 
teleased him, 

The: Frenchman, powerful and agile, was 
on his feet in a moment. Knocking down one 
of the pilgrims he scooted into the street and 
hailed a passing rickshaw, At five minutes to 
eight, a few minutes before the departure of 
the train, Passepartout reached the station, 
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hatless and barefooted, and without the par- 
cel containing his purchases, which had been 
lost in the scuffle. 


Fix had followed Fogg to the station. He 
now realized that Fogg planned to leave 
Bombay and at once made up his mind to 
accompany him as far as Calcutta. Passe- 
partout did not see Fix, who stood hidden, 
but when he gave his master a hurried ac- 
count of his adventures, Fix overheard him. 


“I trust you will not do this sort of thing 
again,” was all Fogg said in reply, as he took 
his seat in the train. 


Passepartout, barefooted and utterly de- 
jected, followed his master without saying a 
word, 

Fix was on the point of stepping into an- 
other carriage, when a sudden idea made him 
change his mind then and there and stay. “I 
don’t go,” he said to himself. “This is an of- 
fence committed on Indian soil. I’ve got 
him.” 

At that moment the engine whistled loud, 
and the train vanished in the darkness of the 
night. 

* * * 

THE TRAIN STARTED at scheduled 
time. There was a fair number of passengers, 
among whom were a few officers, some 
Indian Civil Servants, and opium and in- 
digo merchants, whose presence was required 
by their business in the eastern part of the 
peninsula. 

Passepartout was travelling in the same 
compartment as his master, and a third pas- 
senger faced them, seated in one of the op- 
posite corners, This was Sir Francis Cromarty, 
one of the men who had played whist with 
Mr. Fogg during the passage from Suez to 
Bombay, now on his way back to his men in 
cantonments near Benares. 


Fogg and Cromarty chatted while Passe- 
partout slept and the hours sped by. Soon 
Passepartout awoke and, looking out, could 
not believe he was crossing the land of the 
Hindus in a train of the Great Peninsular 
Railway. The thing seemed fantastic. And 
vet it was a fact! The engine, driven by an 
Englishman and fuelled with English coal, 
belched out its smoke over the plantations of 
cotton, coffee, nutmeg, clove and pepper. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the train 
stopped fifteen miles beyond Rothal, in the 
middle of an extensive glade. The guard in 
charge of the train passed along the carriages 
shouting, “All change! All change!” Phileas 
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Fogg looked at Sir Francis Cromarty in 
amazement. Passepartout, equally surprised, 
jumped down on the line and came back al- 
most at once shouting, “Sir, that’s the end of 
the railway!” 

“Whatever do you mean?” asked Sir 
Francis. 

“I mean that the train does not go any 
farther!” The brigadier-general got out at 
once, and Phileas Fogg got out too, but in a 
leisurely way, Both questioned the guard. 


“Where are we?” 

“At Kholby hamlet,’ answered the guard. 

“Do we stop here?” 

“Of course, the line has to be laid yet!” 

“What!” 

“There is a section of some fifty miles to 
be laid from here to Allahabad, where the 
line begins again.” 

“But the papers announced the opening of 
the line right through!” 

“Well, sir, the papers made a mistake.” 

“But you issue tickets from Bombay to 
Calcutta!” said Sir Francis. 

“Certainly,” replied the guard, “but the 
passengers are aware that they will have to 
find means of transport from Kholby to 
Allahabad.” 


The two gentlemén got out of the train 
with their bags, walked a little distance away 
and sat down on a cluster of stones. 

“Now what shall we do?” asked Sir 
Francis. 


“T shall walk,” said Phileas Fogg. 

Passepartout, coming up at this moment, 
heard him, and made an expressive grimace, 
as he looked down at his gorgeous but flimsy 
slippers. Very fortunately he too had been 
trying to find something, and speaking with 
some reluctance, he said: “ Sir, I think I have 
found some transport.” 

“What is it?” 

“An elephant!” said Passepartout. “It be- 
longs to an Indian who lives but a hundred 
yards from here,” 

“Let us go and see the elephant,” replied 
Mr. Fogg. 

And so the arrangement was made, For a 
handsome amount of money the mahout 
agreed to transport Mr. Fogg, Sir Francis 
and Passepartout to Allahabad. 


* * * 


IN ORDER TO SHORTEN the journey, 
the guide left on his right the railway line 
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still in the making. Being constantly obliged 
to avoid the Vindhya Mountains, the line did 
not take a direct course, which it was Phileas 
Fogg’s interest to take, as it would be the 
shortest. The roads and paths of the locality 
were quite familiar to the mahout. By strik- 
ing across the forest, he said, they would gain 
twenty miles. They took his word for it. 
Phileas Fogg and Sir Francis, up to their 
necks in the howdahs, were much shaken by 
the elephant’s trotting, for the mahout was 
driving the animal fast. But they suffered 
with the most perfect British unconcern, talk- 
ing little and hardly able to see each other. 


Passepartout stuck fast on to the animal’s 
back, While receiving the full force of every 
jolt, he tried to remember his master’s recom- 
mendation to keep his tongue from getting 
between his teeth, as in that position it would 
have been bitten in two. The worthy fellow, 
at one time flung on to the elephant’s neck, 
at another on to the rump, was vaulting 
about like a clown on a spring-board. But he 
joked and laughed as he tossed about, and, 
from time to time, took a lump of sugar out 
of his bag, and the intelligent Kiouni received 
i: at the end of his trunk, without a mo- 
ment’s interruption of his regular trot. 


After two hours the guide stopped the ele- 
phant and gave him two hours’ rest. Sir 
Francis Cromarty was only too pleased with 
this halt. He was dead-tired. Mr. Fogg looked 
as fresh and fit as if he had just jumped out 
of bed, At noon the mahout gave the signal 
for departure. The country soon began to 
look very wild. The great forests gave place 
to tamarinds and palms, after which came 
wide-spreading arid plains, bristling with 
wretched shrubs and dotted with great 
boulders. 


The travellers made a halt in a dilapidated 
bungalow at the foot of the northern slope. 
They had ridden about twenty-five miles that 
day, and they had another twenty-five before 
them to get to Allahabad, They slept that 
night in the bungalow and resumed the jour- 
ney the next morning at six. The mahout 
hoped to reach Allahabad station that very 
evening. So Mr. Fogg would lose only a part 
of the forty-eight hours he had saved since 
the beginning of his venture. But the mah- 
out’s hopes were destined to be dashed for 
something very extraordinary was going to 
happen along the way. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ENCLISH MADE EASY —New Style 


These pages in SUNSHINE have, for fourteen years, helped our readers improve their vo- 
cabulary and grammar. Now, using the most modern methods, we shall be giving you a 


completely NEW English ‘lesson’ 


cular needs of Indian teenagers. 


BISMARCK —The Iron Chancellor 


TTO VON BIS- 

.MARCK, the man 

who built a united 
Germany was a Junker* 
who orice remarked that 
a man who had not drunk 
5,000 bottles of cham- 
pagne and smoked 5,000 
cigars, could not be said 
to have lived! 

Bismarck was born in 
Schonhausen (pro- 
nounced Shuen How 
Zen) in the district of 
Madgeburg in Prussia. He 
studied political science 
and law at the University 
of Gottingem in Berlin. 
In 1847, he was elected 
to the Prussian Diet 
(parliament). 

The next year, revolu- 
tion and unrest broke out 
in Europe. Frederick 
William IV secured peace 
in Prussia by granting the 
people a constitution. But 
Bismarck advocated 
greater powers for the 
king. His speeches 
brought him to the notice 
of the king who appointed 
him Prussian representa- 


*squire 
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BISMARCK 
(1815-1898) 


tive to the Germanic Diet 
at Frankfurt. Eight years 
later, he became ambas- 
sador to Russia and three 
years after that, to 
France. 


At that time, Germany 
was broken up into a 
number of small states, of 
which Austria and Prus- 
sia were the most influ- 
ential. During his stay at 
Frankfurt, where all the 
German states were re- 
presentated at the Diet, 
Bismarck made secret 
plans for a United Ger- 


— one that is fun and which concentrates on the parti- 


many to be led by Prus- 
sia and excluding Austria. 
When he had been in 
Paris for only a year, the 
Prussian Minister of War, 
Von Roon, sent him a 
telegram. It read: ‘The 
pear is ripe. Come soon.” 
Von Roon’s programme 
of Army reforms had 
been rejected by Parlia- 
ment. 


Bismarck hurried home 
to Prussia. Upon being 
appointed Prime Minis- 
ter, he dissolved Parlia- 
ment and. carried out the 
military reforms with the 
authority of the king. 
“Not by revolution and 
majority votes, but by 
blood and iron can Prus- 
sia be preserved,” said 
Bismarck. In the next ten 
years Prussia fought three 
wars; by 1866, he had es- 
tablished a North Ger- 
man Confederation. 


France was afraid that 
a united Germany might 
prove a dangerous enemy. 
In 1869, the two countries 
quarrelled over the Spa- 
nish succession. The new 
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German Confederation 
won! In this victory, Bis- 
marck saw the dream of 
his life come true, for in 
1871 all the German 
states joined to form the 
German Empire. 
Bismarck became the 
first Chancellor of the 
new Germany. His strong 
policy won him the title: 
The Iron Chancellor. He 
undertook various  re- 
forms for the workers and 
built up industry. He es- 
tablished Germany’s col- 
onial policy and extended 
trade throughout the 
world. A population koom 
followed. Prices rose and 
soon the people started 
demanding land from the 
huge private estates of the 


nobles. Germany had to 
break out of its borders 
or face a civil war. The 
rulers preferred to fight 
foreigners and this deci- 
sion eventually led to the 
two World Wars. 

But much earlier, in 
1890, after several quar- 
rels with the Emperor, 
Bismark resigned and re- 
tired to his home. The 
work of this giant among 
men was on a vast scale; 
but like the work of many 
giants it led to disaster. 


A. Main Idea. 


When Bismarck was call- 
ed the ‘Iron Chancellor’ 
it meant 

1. that as Prime Minis- 


es] 


ter, he introduced iron 
tools. 

2. that he was the first 
Chancellor of the new 
German Empire. 

3. that he was a man of 
firm decision. 


B. Details. 


(i) “The pear is ripe” 
meant 

1, that Bismarck’s fa- 
vourite fruit was the pear. 
2. that “the time had 
come’’. 

3. that Von Roon was in 
trouble. 

(ii) Bismarck’s loyalties 
were to 

1. Germany. 

2. Prussia. 

3. Austria. 


(Answers on p, 38) 


STOP BAD BREATH WITH COLGATE 


Sa 


--«-MORE PEOPLE BUY COLGATE THAN ANY O 
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WHILE YOU FIGHT TOOTH DECAY au nav: 


Because: Just one brushing with Colgate Dental Cream 
removes upto 85% of odour and decay-causing bacteria. 


Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly 
stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops more decay —for more people —than ever 
before reported in all dentifrice history. Only 
Colgate has this proof! 

Children easily get the habit of regular brushing 
with Colgate because they love its long-lasting, 


minty flavour! 


Brush regularly with Colgate for cleaner, fresher 
#7) breath and whiter teeth 


Uf you prefer a powder, 
get all these benefits from 
Colgate Taoth Powder 
«22a can lasts months { 


ToorTH 
POWDER 


THER DENTAL CREAM IN THE WORLD 
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How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


“Here is an unusual 


room,” said Maharaj 
Lalit Kumar to Dr. 
Khanna, as he pulled 


back a heavy door in his 
ancient palace. 

Dr. Khanna looked at 
the room. He _ could 
hardly believe his ; 
As he looked down, he 
saw darkness. 

“This room has four 
walls and no floor,” said 
Maharaj Lalit. “Well, 
actually, it does have a 
floor. But the floor is 50 
feet iS; 

“Very strange,” said 
Dr. Khanna. ‘‘What was 
this room used 2” 

“The first Maharaja 
had. it built,” said Maha- 
raj Lalit Kumar. “He 
used it to get rid of 
young men who fell in 
love with his beautiful 
wife. But then, his wife 
got sick and died. Her 


SOLUTION TO OCTOBER EXERCISE 


Answers: 1. by. 2. his. 3. seems. 4. body. 5. saw. 
6. as, 7. like, 8. them. 9. other. 10. chased. 


Mystery Solution: The stranger could not have hit 
Shah on the left side of the jaw by swinging his left 
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Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels, Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. Khanna 
know? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published.) 


young gardener was 
overcome sorrow. 
So he threw himself 


down into this pit. Ever 
since he died, people 
have called this the ‘sui- 


x”) 


cide room’. 


“Were other sui- 
cides here?” asked 
Khanna. 


“Yes,” said the Maha- 
raja. “And a mysterious 
belief grew up. It was all 
due to the gardener’s 
death. People say that 
every 50 years, a young 
man will jump into this 
pit. It is 50 years 
the last suicide.”’ 

Maharaj Lalit shoved 
the heavy door shut. “I 
have sent for a man from 
the village,” he said. “He 
Will be tomorrow to 
seal off the door.” 

“Good idea,” said Dr. 
Khanna. Then he said 
good-night, and to 


been hit. 


solution: 


his bedroom. 

Dr. Khanna’s bedroom 
was three doors from the 
‘suicide room’. He began 
to get ready for bed. Then 
he heard a dull thud. It 
could mean only one 
thing. Picking up _ his 
powerful flashlight, he 
ran to the hall. 

Maharaj Lalit was run- 
ning toward the ‘suicide 
room’. Together, the two 
men swung open the 
heavy door. Dr. Khanna 
turned on the flashlight 
and held it over the pit. 
In the light, there was the 
body of a young man. 

“He is dead,” said Dr. 
Khanna. “Do you know 
him?” 

“Yes,” said the Maha- 
raja. ‘‘That is Pramanik. 
my lawyer. But why 
he take his own life?” 

“He didn’t,” said Dr. 


Khanna. “He 

pushed.” 

How did Dr. Khannaz 
} know? 

| ; Ris eae A ¢ Kis are Stee 
aoe 4. 

Eo. 6. 

We 8. 

ae 10. 


fist. And it was the left side of Shah’s face that had 


The following were the first to send the correct 


1, Clarence Matthai, Panchgani. 2. Paul Menon, 


Poona-1. 3. Philip Nazareth, Poona-8. 4. Hirendra: 
Kuruwa, Bombay. 5. Joel Abraham, Poona. 
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An Arab Tale 


The Thief 


FOREIGNER was once travel- 

ling with an Arab party to Bagh- 

dad as the guest of the Chief. The 
party with a caravan of ninety camels 
was led by the Sheikh himself riding 
his favourite large, white donkey. 

After the long and tiring journey, 
the party stopped near a way-side vil- 
lage for the night. Now, the guest was 
carrying with him seventy gold coins 
in a leather bag. In the morning he 
found that the leather bag with the 
money was missing. He went at once 
to the Sheikh and told him of his loss. 
The Sheikh asked him a few questions, 
and then in a calm tone said, ‘We will 
zemain here today; some of the saddles 
need mending, and two or three of the 
donkeys have lost their shoes. Before 
sunset, you shall have your gold.” 

The Sheikh went back to his tent and 
sat in deep thought. Hours later, when 
it was almost sunset, he came out and 
ordered dinner for the whole camp. He 
was served alone in his tent. 

When all had finished, the Sheikh 
dressed in his brightly coloured, long 
robe—walked slowly from his tent, and 
seated himself in the centre of the camp. 
In a serious voice, he ordered his serv- 
ant to ask everyone to come and join 
him. 

All came out and gathered in front 
of him. The Sheikh, still in a very SEéri- 
ous mood, looked slowly at each one, 
up and down. All eyes were fixed on 
him. No one said a word. Finally, the 
Sheikh spoke slowly and sternly: 

“Today my name has been disgraced 
before our guest and before God. Steal- 
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of Baghdad 


ing is very wrong. To steal from a guest 
is even worse. No one from outside has. 
been into our camp; one of you is the 
robber.” 

There was a short silence. Then, in 
a very calm and quiet voice he said, 
“My white donkey is in my tent before 
you. He has the power to tell me who 
has stolen the money. He cannot use 
our language, but he can tell me in his 
own language who the thief is. I com- 
mand each of you to go one by one into 
my tent. Close the flap of the tent so 
that no one can see you but the donkey 
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and God. Stand behind the animal and 
hold his tail for half a minute. When 


- the hand of an innocent man touches 


his tail, the donkey will be silent. But 
when the thief touches it, the donkey 
will at once bray. Then we shall know 


- who the thief is and shall punish him 


as he deserves.” 

One by one, the men went into the 
tent and returned to their places. 
Twelve men entered and returned but 
there was no sound of the bray as yet. 
Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and 
only three men were left. Still no bray. 
Seventeen, eighteen and then the last 
man was on his way. The donkey did 
not bray at all. Had he failed to pick 
out the thief? All sat silent wondering 
what the chief would say next. 

Standing up himself, he ordered 
loudly, “Stand and hold your hands 
out before you with your palms up!” 
Then he walked to the first man in the 
row. He laid his face in the man’s hands 
and held it there for a while. Then he 
went from man to man, laying his face 
in the hands of each. Not a word did 
he utter to anyone. 

When he came to the twelfth man, 


—_—_——— 


after laying his face a second time in 
his hands, the Sheikh stepped back and 
drew his sword. “You wicked thief,” he 
shouted, ‘“‘get that gold at once or I will 
kill you.” 

The man fell upon his face and beg- 
ged for his life. Then he jumped to his 
feet and ran outside the circle of camels. 
In a very short time he was back with 
the stolen leather bag. 

“Give it to the howadji (traveller),” 
the Sheikh ordered. 

The bag was now put into the 
foreigner’s hands. The money was all 
there. The Sheikh then ordered two 
men to whip the thief. The foreigner 
thanked his host profusely and retired 
to his tent. 

Next day, as the party was again rid- 
ing along, the guest asked the Sheikh to 
tell him how he found out the thief. 
Smiling, the Sheikh said, ‘Do not tell 
my men; this is how I did it: The don- 
key’s tail was dipped in water, strongly 
scented with spices and then dried. All 
the men held the tail except the thief, 
who was afraid the donkey would start 
braying. Only his hands did not smell 
of the spices.” 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


1. Why were the following in the news 
recently? 
(a) Sabah (b) Zond-5 (c) Vorster 
2. Which South American countries 
did the Indian Prime Minister tour 
recently? 


3. Name the winners, so far, of the 
Nehru Peace Prize (Award for In- 
ternational Understanding). 


4. To which parties did the following 
famous American Presidents belong? 
(a) George Washington (b) Thomas 
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Jefferson (c) Abraham Lincoln (d) 
F. D. Roosevelt 


5: Which American President was in 


office for the longest term? 
6. Name some areas of the world which 
are below sea level. 


7. Some wild animals belong to the 
Dog Family, zoologically. Can you 
name the well-known ones? 


8. Against which countries has South 


Africa played in cricket? 
(Answers on p. 38) 
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ATTRACTIVE WASTE-BASKET 


Received too many greeting cards 
for Divali? Here’s a fine use for them. 

Take a good-sized tin can (about 
11” high). Paint the inside any colour 
you like and leave to dry. Cut a section 
of brown paper or desk blotter the 
height of the can, and long enough to 
encircle it and overlap slightly. Paste 
the pictures cut from your greeting 
cards on the flat paper, leaving about 
one inch unpasted along the end for 
the overlapping. When the paper is 
fully covered, wrap it around the can, 
fasten the seam with adhesive tape and 
paste down the remaining inch. Your 
unique waste-basket will be the ad- 
miration of all your friends. 


Challenge your friend to 
LIFT THE MATCHSTICKS 


Place 12 matchsticks on the table as 
shown here. Then ask someone to pick 
them all up at once without touching 
them with their hands. 
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They will never guess how to do it 
and will soon give it up as impossible. 
After they have puzzled a little while, 
get a matchbox case and place it over 
the sticks. Put your mouth down to 
the case and draw up, and you will be 
able to lift up all the matchsticks. They 
will not fall so long as you continue to 
draw up. 


SECRET MESSAGES 


Have you tried sending messages to 
your friends with secret ink? It’s great 
fun, and very easy too. 


A message written with secret ink is 
invisible until it is heated or treated 
with some chemical, so that it can be 
read only by those who have been told 
the secret method of making it appear. 


A very simple method of sending a 
secret message is to write with a clean 
pen dipped in the juice of a lemon. The 
writing will be visible only when the 
paper is heated. You can even use 
vinegar, milk, onion juice or grapefruit 
juice. 

Another kind of secret ink is made 
by dissolving a teaspoonful of table 
salt in half a cup of water. Write with 
this solution on white paper using a 
clean pen. The writing will be invisible 
until you rub over it with a soft lead 
pencil. It will bring out the words you 
have written in dark lines. 
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By You 


Young Writers’ Section 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it is 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

ding work will be considered for a prize. 
No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will bedestroyed after 3 months. 
Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


PRIZE 
WWHEA 


(February Essay Contest) Social 


mbition is a great driving force 

in a person’s life. A person 

would not have become great if 
he had no ambition in life. Ambition 
is not just a desire to become impor- 
tant on mere wishful thinking. It 
means a burning desire to do or to 
achieve something outstanding in life, 
and it is backed by a ceaseless struggle 
to achieve that goal, with complete 
disregard for personal comfort and 
other worldly pleasures and enjoy- 
ments. It is not so easy to realise one’s 
ambition in life. One has to pay a price 
for it in the form of hard work and 
personal sacrifice. 

Our country is not short of scient- 
ists, doctors, scholars and engineers. 
What we lack in our country is proper 
guidance. Many of our leaders who 
preach about honesty, integrity, pa- 
triotism, service above self and such 
other high principles, practise but a few 
of these lofty ideals, and only when it 
suits them to do so. Most often their 
speeches fall on deaf ears. Our country 
is not making good progress because 
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The Career I Would Like to Take Up 


Service 


the response from the people is so poor. 
All the big schemes and plans of the 
government prove failures or are only 
partly successful, because the people 
who are responsible for carrying them 
cut do not have a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility nor do they feel it neces- 
sary to cultivate high standards of con- 
duct because they find that their col- 
leagues and superiors are lacking it. 
Thus from the lowest to the highest 
level this drawback has crept into our 
national life. 

What we need is a band of selfless, 
strong-charactered workers. I want to 
start a drive on character building. The 
best way to start it is to work among 
the students, before they have learnt the 
evil ways of the world. Then they will 
consider it a duty to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for the all-round develop- 
ment of the country wherever they are 
working. 

All these workers will spread them- 
selves throughout the country and will 
work in as many fields as possible. 
Thus there will be an emphasis on 
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character building for two to three 


generations and the country will be full 
of people who will consider social and 
national interests above their personal 
interests I will strive to work for this 
goal though it is a difficult and very 
big task. I will not work for any mone- 
tary gain. I will not shoulder any fa- 
mily responsibilities which normally 
tie down a man. I will remain free to 
work as I wish and to travel anywhere 
in the country, at any time. I will ar- 


range meetings, conduct classes, give 
lectures and show the people by ex- 
ample, that character must be built. 
This will create a new generation of 
workers. To solve most of my coun- 
try’s problems, like narrow provincial- 
ism, language troubles, social inequali- 
ties, student indiscipline, etc., it is in 
the social field that I have decided to 
work. This is bound to result in a 
better society and hence a better India. 
—Mukund Khati (10), Pathankot 


SOME STRANGE CUSTOMS OF 


NAGALAND 


RAVELLING eastward from 

- Golaghat, a day’s journey brings 
you to the land of the Lothas. 

The Lotha hills are a part of Nagaland. 


PRIZE 
WUINER 


(August Contest) 


OUR BELOVED BAPU 


"—by V. Jeevantham, Coimbatore 1. 
November 1968 


There are three ranges: the upper 
range, the middle range and the lower 
range. 


The Lothas are the third biggest 
tribe in Nagaland. They usually wear 
Indian dresses of hand-made multi- 
coloured salvas, fine linen and silk 
cloth. 

Some of their customs and practices 
are quite unique. 

When a baby is born, the Lothas put 
lemon leaves on the house-top to sig- 
nify that there is a new child in the 
family. This is also done when animals 
are born. The main purpose of doing 
this is to tell others that they are not 
welcome there. 


When someone dies, the chief of the 
village pours liquor on the road at a 
little distance from the dead man’s 
house, and having released a chicken, 
calls on the spirit of the dead man. 
These ceremonies are performed to 
provide the spirit of the dead man with 
food for the journey. 


If any one gets drowned, a huge fire 
is made, and all the people of the vil- 
lage cross the fire one by one. The 
Lothas believe that this will prevent 
them from meeting with similar mis- 
haps. 

When the days of harvest approach, 
families go to their own fields and 
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feast on chickens. Then they put some 
eggs in a pot decorated with flowers 
and place it in the middle of the field. 
All the people reap just a sufficient 
amount of corn for the feast. The vil- 
lage head-man tastes the dishes first, 
and then all do likewise. After having 
feasted for one full day they go to- 
gether to the fields. There the people 
divide themselves into many groups; 
all the young men together, the young 
women together. Old men and old wo- 
men form another two groups. The 
four groups reap the field of one fami- 
ly in one day. In the evening, the fami- 
ly whose field is reaped gives a special- 
ly prepared banquet to the reapers. 
The next day they reap the field of an- 
other family. Thus in harvesting they 
show a spirit of co-operation. 
The Lothas are cheerful people and 
very lovable too. 
—Karottuvempenickal, Shillong 


THE STORM 


The wind did blow, the wind did roar, 
The rain did patter, the rain did pour. 
Lightning flashed across the sky, 

The clouds did weep, the clouds did cry. 
A lion seemed to be on prowl, 

As thunder angrily did growl. 

The waves in the sea reared up their 


crest, 

The tall palm trees on shore, bowed 
west. 

The rain poured till it could pour no 
more, 


The wind howled till its throat was sore, 
No longer did lightning brighten the 


SKY, 
No longer did clouds weep and cry, 
For, from behind the clouds the sun 
did peep, 
And to the wet land warmth did heap. 


—Dev Nazareth, Bombay. 


@ THIS FORM AND A 50P STAMP BRING YOU OUR # 
POPULAR BOOK! 


cul here 


Please send mea copy 
of “How to Succeed” 


How many brothers & sisters? -............------- by Dr. G. S. Krish- 


How many read Sunshine? 


What do you like about Sunshine? ........ 
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GREEN 
Chak; Publications Division, Delhi. 83 pages 
Rs, 2.73. 


To the best of our information this is the 
first general introduction to the eastern-most 
parts of India—the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

Freshly posted to the Islands as Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Chak had the happy idea of writ- 
ing down his impressions as he got to know 
his new territory, in the form of a travelogue. 
He takes us with him, for example, through 
slippery jungle trails threatened by Jarawas 
who use deadly bones and arrows. We share 
the excitement of a visit by the great ships 
of the Indian fleet, all lit up in the harbour 
with bands playing. We learn about the peo- 
ple, climate and resources of the Islands, 

The author gives us the history of the Penal 
Settlement, the drama of the Japanese occu- 
pation and the shortlived Azad Hind admin- 
istration under Subhas Chandra Bose, and 
the plans and possibilities for future develop- 
ment. 

In addition to the colour pictures on the 
cover, there are six pages of photographs in- 
side. The Publications Division of the Gov- 
ernment have not done a very good job on 
the production of this book, The printing is 
of mediocre quality; the author’s foreword is 
dated February 1966, the printing was com- 
plete only in August 1967, and it was sent to 
us for review on March 28, 1968! 


At Last - 


thing: 


tell us that.) 
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“¢ SUNSHINE IN BOOK FORM! 


Need a nice gift for a brother or sister, pen friend, cousin or niece? Here’s some- 
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Until a better book comes along, this is a 
MUST for every school library and for teen- 
agers who are excited by the romance of far- 
away places. 


SHASTRI: MAN OF PEACE by Arthur P. 
gees Macmillan & Co. Ltd, 98 Pages. 
BS. 20955 


Written especially for the young, the au- 
thor brings home to us the greatness of this 
great ‘little’ man in simple language and a 
style that helps to sustain interest. The nar- 
rative illustrated by a fine selection of photo- 
graphs is further aided by headings for para- 
graphs, which supply the central idea. Young 
and old alike will derive both profit and 
pleasure from this inspiring biography. 


The Autograph and the Date 


Our late Prime Minister, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, whom children lovingly called 
‘Chacha’, was a ‘jolly good fellow’. 

One day, at the end of a conference, a little 
boy made his way through the crowd and 
stood before Panditji, with an autograph 
book. 

“Chachaji,” said the boy, 
kindly sign on this?” 

Panditji took out his pen and signed his 
name in English. 

“Please, Chachaji, what about the tarikh?” 

Panditji wrote the date—in Urdu. 

Puzzled, the little boy asked, “Chachaji, 
why did you sign in English and put the date 
in Urdu?” 

“Because you said ‘sign’ in English and 
tarikh in Urdu,” answered Panditji with a 
smile. 


“would you 
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A Handsomely bound ‘book’ with stiff covers and all 400 pages sewn in for 
long life. Each volume is different too, because it consists of 10 different issues 
of SUNSHINE from our own stock, bound together for hours and hours of en- 
joyable reading. And each volume is colourfully gift-wrapped at no extra charge. 


Postage is free, of course! Just send us Rs. 10 for each volume you want and the 
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110" NEHRU 


easily. But those whose intellect he res- 
pected and who agreed with him could, 
if they were calculating and clever 
enough, influence him more than he 
would have liked to admit. 

Nehru’s foreign policy was based on 
three principles: non-alignment, the 
pursuit of peace when possible, and the 
interest of India as a nation. By his 
policy of non-alignment Nehru kept 
out of military pacts and political 
treaties with either the Democratic or 
the Communist blocs. 

Nehru desired a world peace in which 
no nation suffered in dignity, independ- 
ence or national progress. So he gave 
the world his doctrine of Panchshila. 


The five principles were: 
1. Respect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignity. 

. Non-aggression. 
. Non-interference 
internal affairs. 

4. Equality and mutual advantage. 
5. Peaceful co-existence and economic 
co-operation. 


({ bo 


in each nation’s 


This was first put into writing in an 
agreement between China and India on 


Mr. Nerhu, during his tour of Japan, patting the 
elephant he had given as a gift to Japanese children, 


trade with Tibet in April 1954. Panch- 
shila was the expression of faith in hu- 
man gooiness, honesty and love for 
peace. Later, nine more countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, Nepal and Soviet Rus- 
sia signed Panchshila agreements with 
India. The breaking of the Panchshila 
pledge by the Chinese and their unpro- 
voked mass attack on India in October 
1962 came as a shock to Nehru and 
caused a severe setback to the growing 
belief in Panchshila in other countries. 


~ 


What was Jawaharlal Nehru really 
like? His letters and personal papers ex- 
hibited at the Nehru Memorial Mus- 
eum at Teen Murti House are a touch- 
ing and thrilling revelation of the per- 
sonality of one of the most loved and 
admired men of the 20th century. 

The exhibits start with a note by Mr. 
Nehru about himself, probably written 
in 1928. It ends significantly with the 
statement: “Fond of riding, swimming, 
mountaineering and winter sports!” 

In a letter to John Gunther, answer- 
ing a number of questions about him- 
self, Nehru described his reading tastes: 
Political books and those dealing with 
present-day problems interested him 
most. He read very little fiction. Poetry 
always attracted him. “J do not feel 
much at home with some of the modern 
poets,” he wrote. 

Here is another extract of Nehru 
among the exhibits: 

‘To stand from fear set free, 

to breathe and wait, 

To hold a hand uplifted over hate.’ 

...,and these words, perhaps, sum 
up a life that was dedicated to freedom, 
to peace and to humanity. One does not 
know where history will place him; but 
one knows for certain that it will be 
many, many years before India is bles- 
sed with another such hero. SB 
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A man acquitted of a burglary charge, 
came over to congratulate his lawyer. 

“Well,” he wound up, “thanks a lot. I'll 
drop in some time again.” 

“Fine,” said the lawyer. “But make it in 
the daytime.” 


of * * 


The mother went shopping with her small 
boy. In the store, the grocer invited the little 
fellow to help himself to a handful of cherries. 
But the boy seemed reluctant, 

“Don’t you like cherries?” the grocer asked. 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

The grocer put his hand in the jar and 
dumped a generous portion into the little fel- 
low’s cap, which he promptly held out. Later, 
his mother asked him why he had not taken 
the cherries when first invited, 

“Becaune his hand was bigger than mine,” 
was the answer. 


* * * 


A six-year-old sat gazing curiously at his 
uncle’s bald head. 

“What is it, sonny?” asked the uncle at last. 

*“When you wash your face, uncle how do 
you know how far up you have to go?” asked 
the nephew. 


* * %* 


As the salesman signed the register in the 
Calcutta hotel lobby, he noticed a mosquito 
crawling across the register. 

“T’ve been in a lot of hotels,” he said, “and 
I’ve seen a lot of mosquitoes, but this is the 
first time they ever came down to see which 
room I was getting.” 


* * * 


Little Boy: Who is a ‘Psychiatrist’? 
Father: He is a man who doesn’t have to 
worry as long as other people do. 
* * * 
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“Did Grandpa spank you when you were 
a little boy, Daddy?” Sushil asked his father. 

“Yes, my son,” was the reply. 

“And did Great-Grandpa spank Grand- 
Papa when he was a little boy?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Isn’t there any way in which we can over- 
come this inherited hooliganism?” 


* * * 


Bholu: I once had a beard like yours, and 
when I saw how terrible I looked I cut 
it off. 

Shamu: I used to have a face like yours, but 
When I saw how terrible I looked I grew 
a beard.” 


* * * 


Driving down a road one night, a short 
sighted man realised that he was lost. He 
came to a sign, stopped his car and got out 
to read it, and find his directions, But even 
standing next to it, he could not see the sign 
clearly. So he climbed the sign pole, where 
he finally read, “Wet Paint”, 


cS * * 


Mr. Shah: I’ve been swindled. 

Wife: How? 

Mr, Shah: I answered an advertisement 
which said, “Send Rs. 15 for an instru- 
ment that will halve your bills”, 

Wife: What happened? 

Mr. Shah: They sent me a pair of scissors, 


* * cd 
For Doubting His Wisdom PO 


One day a man lay resting in the shade 
of a plum tree. He looked up and saw the 
many small plums hanging on its branches. 

earby was a vine on which grew a large 
pumpkin. He thought for a while, and then 
he said out aloud, “Oh, God: do not 
question your wisdom nor doubt that there 
is a reason for everything you do, but would 
it not have been better to hang the pumkin 
on this huge tree and the plums on the 
vine?" No sooner had he spoken, than a ripe 
plum fell from the tree and landed on his 
nose. “Dear God,” he said, “forgive me 
for doubting your wisdom. If the pumpkin 
had grown on the tree what would have 
happened to my nose!” 
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15 (" MRIGTHUNI PEAK 


Tashi, Gialbu and Ungfuthu started off. 
Two days later Usha and Durga were to join 
us bringing with them our rations. So with 
these instructions we left the camp and esta- 
blished Camp II just above the ice-wall— 
about 20,000 ft. high. 

At last D-Day dawned. We got into our 
wind-proof slacks and put on our gaiters so 
that the snow would not get into our shoes 
to which crampons were attached. And we 
were ready for the assault! We roped our- 
selves in the order—Tashi, Khurshid and 
myself, With our crampons biting into the 
snow we set off. The weather to start with 
was clear but our progress was slow. Though 
we climbed on and on, the peak appeared 
to get no closer. We were soon getting tired 
of walking—each of us deeply engrossed in 
his or her own thoughts. 

At midday we all sat down for a rest. It 


was here Khurshid said that she wanted to 
drop out as she was very tired and did not 
think she could make it. Poor Khurshid was 
completely exhausted—yet she spared no 
breath in persuading me to go on. So it was 
finally decided to leave her and go on. To 
ensure that she did not slip off we dug into 
the snow and made a small pit where she 
could sit. 

There was quite a big crevasse and once 
we had jumped clear across it Tashi an- 
nounced that we were at last on the peak. But 
of course, we were not exactly there. My 
first reaction was not of triumph but of sheer 
relief that | had no more climbing to do for 
| was sure I would not have been able to 
stand it much longer. 

The peak of Mrigthuni was not a 
‘pointed’ one, It was a ridge. There were a 
number of small humps and which one of 
those was really the peak was difficult to 
say. Tashi insisted that | rest first and have 
some chocolate and this was a most accept- 
able suggestion. We drained off the drink- 
ing chocolate to the last drop. 

We then started perambulating the area 
and selecting the highest spot to hoist the 
National Flag. We had a pole but the flag 
was much too large for it. As there was quite 
a strong wind it was a difficult job to hoist 
it. Yet plant it | did—hanging onto the pole 
and the flag—so gusty was the wind. | then 
planted the flag of the Bharat Scouts and 
Guides. Having done this, it struck me that 
| should leave some evidence of my having 
reached the top. So I enclosed a piece of 
paper, with the names of all the members of 
the team and the date in an empty vitamin 
bottle and buried it on the peak. Like our 
finding the kerosene tins | am sure some- 


body will find it some day. me 


13 [= I HATE PARTIES ! 

know mothers. My mother is under the im- 
pression that we’re great chums, You know, 
best friends and all that jazz. And she kept 
asking me to help with the party ? 

“Your mother! Why my mother thinks 
we are two peas in a pod!” 

“Same with my mum. They are such close 
friends that I hated to tell her that you and 
I were just not in the same category. I mean 
you are so smart and so solid, You will prob- 
ably pass out with honours not to mention 
get a First! Me? I’m lucky if I pass at all.” 

Then I began to laugh. I mean it was all 
so funny. I couldn’t stop laughing. In sheer 
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desperation Sunil joined in. 

“I thought you did not care for me because 
I was such a bookworm,” I said, “You're so 
poised and confident and such a hero on 
the sportsfield—” I managed to say between 
gales of laughter. 

This time Sunil’s laughter had no despera- 
tion in it. 

“Not care for you!” he hooted. “Why, I’ve 
always wanted to be your friend!” he said. 

Sunil and I have been friends for about a 
year now. I don’t know why I thought it 
would be impossible for Sailboats and Row- 
boats to be friends, but then I always make 
things seem more complicated than they are. 
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INDIAN 


Roshan Lal, (b 16) 
82, Bhupalpura, 
UDAIPUR, Raj. 


Stamps, view cards, photography, 


Deep Kishore Mehrotra, (b 15) 
806, Chandini Chowk, 
DELHI 6, 

Touring, science, stamps, 


Gurbaxrai G, Rajput, (b 13) 
175, Mahindra Mansion, 
4th Floor, 
Lady Jamshedji Road, Dadar, 
BOMBAY 28. , 

Reading, stamps, swimming. 


A, R. Fakarde, (g 16) 
C/o Kerala Stores, 
Meenchanda, 
CALICUT 3, Kerala. 
Swimming, photography. 


Ashit V. Sanghavi, (b 9) 

55/2, Ganeshkhind Road, 

POONA 7. : 
Table tennis, cricket, stamps. 


Shankar Joshi, (b 13) 

D. G, 1019, Sarojini Nagar, 

NEW DELHI 23. 
Reading, stamps, view cards, 


Raju Mansukhani, (b 10) 
Kalpana Mansukhani, (g 13) 
Both from: 


21, Ashok Avenue, 

Dr. Bhatia’s Kothi, 

LUCKNOW, U.P. 
Stamps, reading, view cards. 


A. Chandrasekher, (b 15) 

15-2-450, Kishan Gunj, 

HYDERABAD 12, A.P. 
Stamps, painting, music. 
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Teacher's certificate. 

Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers, Age limit: 18 years 
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S. Suresh, (b 13) 

No. 7, Usha Society, 

Navrangpura, 

AHMEDABAD 9, Guj. 
Sports, languages, dramatics. 


Mondaline Khongwir, (g 18) 
Wastenot Shabong, (g 16) 
Both from: 
Middle Lumparing, 
P. O. LABAN, Shillong 4, 
Assam, 
Reading, singing, travelling. 


Calistus A. Lewis, (b 18) 
St. Xavier's School, 
4, Ludlow Castle Road, 
DELHI 6. 

Painting, gardening. 


S. Ashok, (b 15) 

228, Mint Street, 

lst Lane, George Town, 

(F. P.) MADRAS 1. 
Reading, stamps. 


Nirmal Kumar Das, (b 17) 
B-13/466, Lodi Road, 
New DELHI 3. 

Reading, photography, stamps. 


B. Vijayakumar, (b 14) 

33, Bajanaimadan Street, 

Arisipalayam, 

SALEM 9, Madras. 
Swimming, stamps, gardening. 


Raj Kapoor, (b 17) 

Shivaji House, 

Belgaum Military School, 

BELGAUM, Mysore. 
Stamps, sports, view cards. 


K. Ramesh, (g 15) 

C/o Dr. K, Sadasiva Rao, 

Lakshmi Nagar, 

GUNTUR 2, A. P. 
Photograpy, stamps, F.D.Cs. 


U. Krishna Kumar, (b 11) 
U. Nalini Nair, (g 10) 
C/o Mr. K, U. Nair, 
Both from: 
51, Aspiran Gardens, 
Kilpauk, MADRAS 10. 
Stamps, reading, photography. 


Ranjna Bansal, (g 13) 

202, General Curriappa Road, 

AGRA CANTT. (U.P.) 
Painting, reading, 


M. Elina Vaz, (g 17) 
St. Bartholomew’s High School, 
CHORAO, Ithas, Goa. 

Sports, music, dancing, 


Prakash Chordiya, (b 13) 
132-B, Nana Peth, 
POONA 2. 

Stamps, music, dancing. 


Sandhya Rani, (g 14) 

C/o Dr. Y. V. Pratap Kumar, 

CHIRALA, Guntur (Dt.), A.P. 
Painting, dancing. 


FOREIGN 


Eriko Mizukami, (g 15) 
29, Kamiarayamchi, 
KANAZAWA, Japan. 


Mohommed Umer, (b 17) 

C/o Star Bricks Co., 

Guru Nagar, 

Near Ralway Booking Agency, 
HYDERABAD, West Pakistan. 


Leila Huovinen, (g 13) 
Hameentie 75. B. 14, 
HELSINKI 55, Finland 


Anne Weltner, (g 13) 


Mutkatie, Koivukyla, 
HIEFRKAHARJU, Finland. 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 


month. 


1. People of even small East European 
countries have upto eight times the per- 
capita income of Indians. 
rec. False........ 

2. China was the first country to sign the 
Panchshila agreement with India. 
Trica... False........ 

3. The modern scientific methods of breed- 
ing healthy plants and animals were first 
carried out by Mendel. 


4. Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, was the 
architect of Germany’s power and pros- 


5. Formerly, Europeans used to fear Russia 
because of its size and population. 


ANSWERS TO G.K. QUIZ 


1. (a) Sabah is the same as North Borneo, 
and has been an area of dispute between 
Malaysia and the Philippines, especially since 
Malaysia was formed in 1962, The dispute 
has come up again, following an official dec- 
laration by the President of the Philippines 
that Sabah is to be included in the Philip- 
pines. 

(b). The Russian spacecraft which was 
recently sent round the Moon and was the 
first ever to be recovered back to the earth. 
(c). Prime Minister of South Africa, His 
unyielding policy on racialism even in sports 
led to the cancellation of the English Cricket 
team’s tour of South Africa. 

2. Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

3. U Thant (for 1965) and Dr. Martin King 
(for 1966). 

4. (a) Federalist (b) Republican (c) Re- 
publican (d) Democrat. 

5. President F, D. Roosevelt—for 12 years 
(1933-45), 
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6. Jawaharlal Nehru and the poet, Byron, 
were classmates at Trinity College and 


Harrow. 
Nivtie een False........ 


(Write your name and S.R. No. or name of your 
School here). 


OCTOBER ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 
The following were the first to send the all-correct 
solution: 


1. Jamshed Elavia, Bombay-1. 2. Balkrishna Dalal, 
Bombay-5. 3.Malini Menon, Poona. 4. Jagdeep Foz- 
dar, Baroda-5, 5. Smiti Khosla, Bombay 20, 


SOLUTION: 1. True 2. True 3. True 4. True 
5. False 6. True. 


BISMARK—tThe Iron Chancellor. 
A—3, B (i)—2, (ii)—2 


6. Netherlands, Qattara Depression in 
Egypt, Death Valley (U.S.A.) and the 
Libyan Desert Depressions in Africa, Water 
areas below the sea level are the Dead Sea, 
and Lake Eyre (Australia). 

7. Wolf, jackal, fox. 

8. Against England (since 1888), Australia 
(since 1902) and New Zealand (since 
1931). (Officially, the racial policy of Apar- 
theid was enforced by the South African 
Government from 1948 onwards; but in 
actual fact, it had been in existence for many 
years. ) 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


We are at the cross-roads of history and we 
are facing great historical problems on which 
depends our future. So, whether we are big 
men or small, we have to undertake the work 
of big men because only big people—big in 
mind, big in vision, big in determination— 
can face big problems, 

— Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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